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The | Coronation of Christ. 

We may properly call the Second Com- 
ing of Christ, which took place immedi- 
ately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Coronation of Christ as King of the 
Universe. He was then acknowledged 
‘King of kings’ in the invisible world, 
where the great mass of his subjects dwell. 
But it must be admitted that Christ’s 
Second Coming was a failure with refer- 
ence to an intelligent reception of it in 
this world. Christ himself predicted 
this fact. He said,‘ When the Son of 
man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth?’ There was at most only a ‘rem- 
nant’ here who were in a condition to intel- 
ligently receive him; to the great mass of 
mankind, he came ‘surrounded with 
clouds and darkness.’ He planted his 
throne on earth, in the destruction of Je- 
rusalem and heathendom, and in his tri- 
umphant ascent over the Roman Empire. 
And those who search the deep things of 
history, will perceive abundant evidence 
that he has ruled the world since then 
‘with a rod of iron.’ Still, faith has not 
received him as King of the world, be- 
sause there was next to no faith on earth 
when he came ‘in his power and glory ;’ 
and, what little did exist was, absorbed 
into the invisible kingdom, There were 
none left to proclaim the coronation, so 
as to make a true impression on the 
world. The nations blindly looking at 
the terrible events of the time, doubtless 
interpreted them according to the prin- 
ciples of unbelief, and without under- 
standing that they were the fulfillment 
of the predictions of Christ and the 
prophets. Daniel said, ‘none of the wick- 
ed shall understand, ‘but the wise ghall 
understand.’ The whole earth was then 
covered with unbelief; and faith being 
the antithesis of wickedness, it is evident 
that the great mass of mankind, were in 
the category of those who Daniel distinct- 
ly predicted should not understand, 

The fact that Christ’s Second Coming 
has never been fairly recognized and ac- 
knowledged in this world, accounts for 
the sad truth uttered by Kossuth, that 
‘there is yet no Christian nation on earth 
—not a single one among ail.’ No: and 
there never has been a Christian nation ! 
The nations of the present time have ad- 
vanced in civilization and comity far be- 
yond the conditions of the Jewish or Ro- 
man nations, or any of the nations of the 
middle ages. If then, there is now no 
Christian people on earth, there never 
has been one. Though Jesus Christ was 
announced at his Second Coming, in 
thunders of providence, to this world as 
well as all other worlds, as ‘ King of 
kings’—possessing ‘all power in heaven 
and on earth,’ yet no nation has intelli- 
gently accepted him as King: and he 
has been compelled to rule in the midst 
of his enemies, and make head against a 
chaos of conflicting forces, in this world, 
from that time till the present. 

Many things now indicate that the ex- 
periment which Christ made at his Sec- 





ly requested to write their name, Post-oftice on 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


ond Coming, of approaching this world in 


the glories of his « spirit and presence, is to 


-|be repeated. Heaven was ready to re- 


ceive him then, but this world was not.— 
It ‘ bolted the nomination,’ and has since, 

either openly or secretly, serclie’ against 
it. But Chuist is never thwarted in his 
designs ; and he will pursue his purpose | v 
until he secures his election, in one way 
or another, as sovereign of the world.— 
He.told the Jews that ‘the kingdom of 
God should be taken from them, and 
given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof.” (Matt. 21:43.) This 
passage is commonly understood as re- 
ferring to the transmission of the gospel 
from the Jews to the Gentiles, at that 
time : but this interpretation cannot in- 
clude the fullintent of Christ in these 
words. No Gentile nation, more than the 
Jewish, received the gospel at that time: 
only a ‘remnant of any nation received 
it. And since then, no ‘ power on earth’ 
has'risen into the majesty of national in- 
dependence, with faith enough to receive 
‘the kingdom of God, and bring forth 
the fruits thereof.’ The Puritans under 
Cromwell did set this object before them, 
and approached nearer to its attainment 
than any people in all the ages that are 
past: but they fell short of its com- 
plete realization. 

When Christ was crucified, Pilate 
wrote his title, and put it on the cross— 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews ; 
and when the Jews requested him to 
‘write not, The King of the Jews: but 
that he said, Iam King of the Jews,’— 
Pilate answered, ‘ What I have written, I 
have written” (Jno. 19:25.) God inten- 
ded this inscription should stand there as 
Christ’sclaim of sovereignty over the Jews. 
He was rejected by them, yet he maintain- 
ed his claim: and after his resurrection he 
declared that he was King of the world. 
‘All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth.’ (Matt. 28: 18.) 

Christ’s word is pledged to find a na- 
tion that will receive him, and bring forth 
the fruits of his gospel : and that pledge 
will be redeemed. He will again approach 
the world in his majesty, and a nation 
will be ready to receive him, as the heav- 
ens were in his first approach. And what 
nation shall have the great honor of thus 
welcoming back the exiled King of the 
world ? We believe the people.of these 
United States are that nation—that 
here the grand coronation will take place. 
Here the true faith, ‘ the faith once de- 
livered to the saints,’ the faith that says, 
‘The Lord is our judge, the Lord is our 
Lawgiver, the Lord is our King,’ has been 
again introduced into the world ; and it 
is growing, increasing in power and in- 
fluence ; and it is preparing the nation 
to receive Christ—-to receive the kingdom 
rejected by the Jews, and bring forth 
the fruits thereof. See the longing de- 
sire, Christ had towards the Jews: ‘O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that. killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as 
ahen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!’ He has been 





brooding over the world from that time 


till now, longing aftera nation, ora city 
as a representative of a nation, that will 
accept him, and allow him’ to regencrate 
it, and make it fruitful in his own spirit 
and righteousness. He has had long pa- 
tience, and ‘abode his time,’ but not in 
vain. He will yet reccive the precious 
fruits of his labors, and his sozl will be 
satisfied. 


The Source of Palsehood--How it is Displaced. 





We had an interesting conversation last 
evening, growing out of reading in the 
Greek Testament that passage in John 8: 
44, where Satan is spoken of as a mur- 
derer and liar ‘from the beginning.’ The 
laiter part of the verse says, ‘When he 


he is a liar and the father of it.” This 
language implies very forcibly that there 
is no being or principle back of Satan that 
is responsible for falsehood—but that 
tracing all lies back step by step to their 
source, they reach their fountain head in 
him and there stop. He has manufac- 
tured all the falsehoods there are in the 
world cut of his own nature, and all the 
evil there is in the world has grown out 
of those falsehoods. This is just as true as 
the opposite fact that God is truth, and 
all truth issues from his life, for he is the 
Father of it. Seeing clearly these two 
great sources—the one of truth, the other 
of falschood, simplifies the work of salva- 
ation, All the trouble we are involved in 
has come from the lies of the wicked one 
which have been incorporated in our life, 
and in the spirit of the world around us. 
But on the other side, Christ is manifes- 
ted as ‘ the way, the érvth, and the life.’ 
He is living truth, and has embodied him- 
self in human nature, and has poured 
through it a power that is subtle and 
stronger than the lics of Satan. He him- 
self encountered all the falsehoods of the 
wicked one and trampled them under foot. 
By word and deed he flooded the world 
with the ¢ruth, and that in the face of 
the constant ‘contradiction of sinners 
against him. We may be assured that 
he has gone over the whole ground ogcu- 
pied by the devil's faslehoods, and de- 
stroyed them, and planted a truth in 
their place. He finished the work by 
his death and resurrection. It is our 
business now to receive Chirist’s words— 
to eat and drink them in our spirits, and 
circulate them by confession, thus carry- 
ing on the work he begun. Our salva- 
tion consists in thus joining ourselves to 
the truth, and rejecting the falsehoods of 
Satan. The Spirit of truth abides with 
us to bring Christ’s words to our remem- 
brance, and give us boldness and power 
in confessing them. 

It was proposed that we examine and 
see how far Christ’s truth has become 
embodied among us and wrought into our 
consciousness so that the devil has no 
power to insinuate his falsehoods against 
it. It was decided for one thing, that 
Christ’s words and doctrines respecting 
unity are received and established in 
our hearts ; that no shadows of doubt 
obscure them; and that Satan’s old 





time-honored falsehoods, that teach isola- 


speaks a lie, out of his own he speaks, for . 
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tion and selfishness, are consumed root 
and branch. 
Another truth that rules among us 
is that expressed in the saying, ‘ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. No one doubts the 
truth that prosperity always attends the 
spirit that devotes itself to God’s busi- 
ness. Our hearts are also established in 
the truth that he that confesseth Christ 
before men, shall be confessed by him be- 
tore God and the holy angels. This list 
of embodied truth among us might be 
extended much further ; and our courage 
and hope be strengthened by seeing how 
much more room there is in the world for 
Gyod’s spirit than formerly. In time we 
shall be ourselves embodiments of living 
truth, and the wicked one find noth- 
ing in us to touch ; his lies will have no 
more power or place in the world. Is it 
not an object worthy of all our ambition 
and hope to labor together to establish 
and confess Christ’s truth, and extermi- 
nate the devil’s falschoods in ourselves and 
the world ? Ifwe aspire to be in this 
world as Christ was, this is our aim and 
husiness—to ‘ bear witness to the truth ;’ 
and in setting this object before us, we 
tind ourselves joined to Aim and an in- 
numerable company of angels—the gener- 
al assembly and church of the first-born, 
nnd to all who in this world love and obey 
the truth. Cc. A. M. 
Wallingford Commune, Jury 28. 
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Esthetic * Revels,’ 

Il. W. Bercurn, in his recent book of ‘Star 
Papers, describes with his usual vivacity the 
eflect produced upon him by a visit to the great 
picture galleries of the Louvre and Luxembourg 
in Paris, and excuses the extravagance of his rap- 
ture, by the following bit of philosophy : 

‘the first merit of pictures is the effect which 
they can produce upon the mind ;—and the first 
step of a sensible man should be te receive in- 
voluntary effects from them.  leasure and in- 
spiration first, analysis afterward. ‘The more 
perfectly one can abandon himself, the more true 
ne can be to his real feelings and impressions, the 
wiser Leis. Lt 1s a glorious thing to have a 
freshet in the soul! ‘To have the better feelings 
overtiow their banks and carry out of their chan- 
nel all the dull obstructions of ordinary life. It 
reveals us to ourselves. It augments the sense 
of being. In these higher moods of fecling there 
i$ mtuitional moral instruction, to the analysis 
of which the intellect comes atterward with slow 
steps. ‘Therefore, 1 said to the pictures, ‘1 am 
here; Tam yours; do what you will with me; [ 
am here to be intoxicated.” My feelings opened 
out to them as flowers upon a southward slope 
would open to the morning sun, letting its stim- 
ulation develop whatever was in them to be de- 
veloped. They took me at my word, and such 
another revel--guch an etherial intoxication, 
drunk from the cup of heavenly beauty, I shalt 
not have again, until I drink that new wine of 
the Kingdom or: Heaven! 

The doctrine of self-abandonment, ‘inspiration 
before analysis,’ ‘a freshet in the soul,’ &c., may 
be véry good in its place: but unless guarded by 
a degree of just discrimination, it leads persons 
into a very foolish position, as we think it has done 
Mr. Beecher in the present case. It is precisely 
the philosophy of the drunkard, as any one may 
see hy substituting the word ‘liquors’ for ‘pic- 
tures,’ in the first sentence, and in one other, and 
then applying the passage mght through to the 
end. We know it is assumed that the inspira- 
tion of picture-worshipping is different from that 
of rum-drinking—that one is a very moral and re- 
lined enjoyment, and the other an immoral one ; 
but for our part we see no such essential differ- 
ence between them as would justify a man in sur- 
rendering himself up to the intoxication of the 
one more than the otker. Both are forms of sen- 
suality; there isa lust of the eyesas wellas a lust 
of the flesh, and we might say that to such an ex- 
hibition of picture-drunkenness as Mr. Beecher 


should have toa regular spree of the old tavern 
sort. 

The pxinciple of reckless self abandonment, such 
as is contemplated in the above extract, is in place 
first and only towards the Spirit of Truth. And 
when such a relation is established toward the in- 
visible soul of Beauty, the latter becomes in us a 
law of discrimination governing our tastes, and 
leading to a prevalent chastity of desire in respect 
to all outward forms. One who is married to the 
Spirit of Truth enjoys the things of the senses 
without being debauched by them. 








- ——n om ome st—i— 
Drouth and its Benefits. 

The extraordinary fruitfulness of the present 
season, so universally acknowledged, follows, we 
remembef, a season of unusual scarcity occa- 
sioned by last vear’s excessive drouth. In the 
following, a philosophical connection seems to be 
made out between the phenomena of the two 
seasons, showing that what was esteemed by 
many an unmitigated calamity last year, was really 
the groundwork and necessary preparation for 
our present abundunce—a fact which all weather- 
grumblers in fyture should give heed to: 

The State Agricultural Chemist of Maryland, 
Mr. Higgins, publishes a paper, showing the 
necessity of drouths to replenish the soil with 
mineral substances, ented te the sea by the 
rains and also taken up by the crops, and not 
returned by manure. These two causes, al- 
ways in operation, would, in time, render the 
earth a barren waste, in which no verdure would 
quicken, and no solitary plant take root, iftthere 
was not a natural counteraction by drouth 
which operates to suply this waste in the follow- 
ing manner. During dry weather, a continual 
evaporation of water takes place from the  sur- 
face of the earth, which is not supplied by any 
from the clouds. The evaporation from the 
surface ereates a vacuum, so far as water is 
concerned, which is at once filled by the water 
rising up from the subsoil of the land ; the wa- 
ter from the subsoil is replaced from the next 
strata below, and in this manner the circulation 
of water inthe earth is the reverse of that 
which takes place in wet weather. With this 
water also ascend the minerals held in solution, 
the phosphates and sulphates of lime, carbonate 
and silicate of potash and soda, which are de- 
posited in the surface soil as the water evapo- 
rates, and thus restores the losses sustained as 
above stated. ‘The author of this theory ap- 
pears to have taken considerable y.ains to veri- 
fy the faet by a number of interesting experi- 
ments. The subject is worthy the attention of 
men of leisure and of education, who pursue 
the rational system of blending chemistry with 
agricultural science. —Phila. Ledger. 
<a 

Fruit-Diet. 
We are more and more in favor of fruit-diet ; 
and we think before its healthiness will be fully 
appreciated, people must have it to use plenti- 
fully, and all the varieties in their order. Where 
it is used only asa luxury, at occasional times, 
and many of the varieties are inaccessible, as is 
the case in respect to the greater half of the pop- 
ulation, it finds the system unprepared, and is 
liable to induce summer-complaints, more of less, 
But let people live in a garden, where the carliest 
as well as the latest fruits are abundant, and we 
think that suinmer-complaints would be rare as 
wellas fevers. Weimagine the natural succession 
of fruits is in an order favorable tohealth. For in- 
stance, the harmless strawberry precedes the more 
pungent cherry and currant, and prepares the way 
for them; while the blackberry, with its astrin- 
gent properties comes in as a good correstive of 
any laxitive tendencies that the latter may in- 
duce. The free use of berries, cherries and cur- 
rants? prepare the system for the more substan- 
tial fruits of autumn, the pear, apple, &e., &c. 
We insert the following communication in con- 
nection with the story to which it alludes: 
Newark, N. J., August 2. 

There appeared in one of vur late city papersa 
‘South Sea Story,’ which I send you, though I pre- 
sume you may have had it in other papers. Last 
evening there wasa mecting held im the first Pres- 
byterian Church here, in which Mr. Mills, the he- 
ro of the story, and Mr. Seymour, the missionary 
who is to accompany him to his South Sea home, 
were present. Mr. Mills is a native of Ireland, 
came to this country at the age of 12 years, and 
is now, I should think, 35 years of age, and Jook- 
ing very well. A special providence appears to 
have attended him all his life. His story was 
not inuch different from the sketch I send you, 
cenly he said that ‘polygamy’ never was allowed 
on the Islands, though Cannibalism was. When 
he and his brother sailors landed they found the 








confesses to, we have little less disgust than we 


Islanders eating human flesh—not a very pleasant 


sight, though they were suffering from hunger. 
They were separated from oue another, each (six 
in all) being taken into separate families, and not 
seeing each other fora week. His wife was not 
present at the meeting, though she was highly 
spoken of by the clergymen. Mr. Mills thought 
no thanks were due to him for what he had done, 
nor to Mr, Seymour for consenting to return with 
him, neither to the church for sending him; for 
they had only done their duty. 

Mr. Seymour was an honest looking young man, 
and a good speaker. He spoke of enjoying great 
peace, since deciding to go on this mission. He 
had acted from an inward perception of God’s will, 
which harmonized with mary circumstances’ in 
his past life and experience. When he decided 
to go, he did not know as he should receive any 
support from societies, but had confidence in God 
that he would not leave or forsake him; but since 
then, the Mission has been attached rather in- 
eedentally to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, which consented to take it in charge with 
the understanding that it should not be allowed 
to draw funds which are already pledged to other 
departments of their work. The American Beard 
have an arrangement with the London Missionary 
Society which precludes their sending Missionaries 
south of the Equator. The funds for the estab- 
lishment of this Mission have been furnished by 
all denoniinations of Christians, irrespective of 
their preferment for particular Missionary Boards. 
Contributions had already been made sufficient 
for their present need, with the exception of 500 
dollars, which the Newarkers were desirous of 
raising for the purpose of buying a house in San 
Francisco which could be sent directly to the 
Island, and be put up immediately for the recep- 
tion of Mr. Seymour and his wife. 8. 6, 


A South Sea Story. 


There is not a little of romantic interst in an 
account which has been given lately, in some of 
the papers, of the visit to this country of a 
daughter of one of the native Chiefs of the 
Marquesas Islands. These are a small group in 
the Pacific, about nine degrees south of the 
Kguator, and some four thousand west of Peru. 
Some fifteen years ago, a company of sailors from 
a whaling ship put off in pursuit of a whale, and 
while engaged in the capture lost sight of their 
vessel. After waiting as long as they dared, 
to be picked up, they were compelled to direct 
their course to the nearest land. This was 
the Marquesas Islands. 

The reputation of the Islanders was bad, but 
even at the risk of being eaten by the savages, 
they were compelled by the certainty of death 
if they did not, to land. Contrary to their ex- 
pectation they were kindly received, and for 
nine months entertained by the natives, who 
showed every disposition to have them remain 
permanently. They, however, kept a continual 
watch for passing vessels. One day a ship was 
descried in the offing. The man on the look- 
out on a neighboring mountain, gave the sig- 
nal to his companions below. Ina paroxysm 
of joy they rushed to the beach, and hastily 
launching their boat they leaped in. The na- 
tives at first, taken by surprise, did not inter- 
fere, but soon discovering their intentions en- 
deavored to prevent their leaving. There 
seemed no alternative but to push off on the 
moment. So without waiting for their ship- 
mate, who was making his way down from his 
station, they plied the oar and were soon far 
on their way, and were seen no more. 

Mills, for that was the name of the deserted 
sailor, seeing all hope of escape taken away, 
though at first overwhelmed with disappoint- 
ment, soon concluded to make the best of a 
hard case, and if possible to render what was 
a foreed—now a willing and pleasant home. 
In the Chief’s family, to which he had from 
the first been taken, he found many opportuni- 
ties of being uscfulto the Islanders, and he 
soon becayne a favorite. The Chief had an 
only daughter, a sprightly girl of some twelve 
or fourteen summers, with whom Mills became 
more than a favorite. After. five years resi- 
dence he became her husband. 

Not long after their marriage the Chief died, 
and Mills, who had now acquired great influ- 
ence, became a sort of regent, his wife being, 
according to hereditary usage, Chief. In this 
capacity he did what he could to foster civili- 
zation, and his efforts were largely successful. 
Cannibalism was abandoned, polygamy abol- 
ished, and the softened intercourse of civilized 
society gradually took the place of the old bar- 
barism. Quite a flourishing trade has sprung 
up with the ships which have been encouraged 
to stop there. 

Mr. Mills became exceedingly anxious that 
Christian instruction, such as he could not give, 
should be imparted to the natives. For this 


purpose he wrote to the Sandwich Islands for 





teachers. Getting no answer, he resolved to go 
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after them himsclf. So leaving his child, a boy 
about three years old, who had now become 
Chief, and taking with him his wife and what 
property he had, (some fifteen hundred dollars, ) 
he went first to Australia, then to Van Die- 
man’s Land, then to New Zealand, secking 
some one who would be willing to go back with 
him—but in vain, as none could be found. 

By an accident he was persuaded to visit 
America, and he landed at Salem last October, 
with means almost exhausted. The story isa 
long one, of his subsequent disappointments 
and trials. During the last winter, with a 
sick wife, and an infant son (born in New 
York) he suffered much, and after many fruit- 
less attempts, was about to give over in despair, 
the design of procuring a mau to return with 
him. There did not seem one in all the land 
who was ready to go, and none who were will- 
ing tossend. 

Just when bidding farewell to the friends 
who had assisted him, one of the providences— 
they cannot be called accidents—threw in his 
way a recent graduate of the Union Seminary 
in New York. As soon almost as Mill’s state- 
ment came to his ears be offered to go with 
him. They are now just on the eve of their 
departure from the country. 

These statements, which we have received 
from Mr. Mills himself, are confirmed by 
most reliable authority. The whole story, of 
which we have given but a rapid outline, is 
one of more than ordinary interest. We should 
suppose that the missionary societics have 
rarely found so favorable an opportunity of 
planting a mission among a heathen people as 
this presents.—Vewari: Daily Adv. 





NEWS ITEMS. 

—The arrival of the Asia from Liver- 
pool since our last issue, brings intelligence of no 
special importance from Europe. The London 
Times of the latest date announces Sir William 
Molesworth as the successor of Lord John Russell 
as Colonial Secretasy. Affairs in the Crimea are 
comparatively quiet. Neither Sevastopol nor the 
Allies have yet been taken. 


—Advices two weeks later from Cal- 
ifornia are brought by the steam-ship Northern 
Light, which arrived in New York on the 5th 
inst., having made the passage from San Francisco 
in less than 20 days—the shortest passage yet 
made. ‘The news from the mines is favorable to 
gold-diggers. All accounts agree in pronouncing 
the present year one of the most successful since 
the discovery of thegold. ‘The number of miners 
is steadily increasing, and the yield will probably 
exceed that of any other twelve months in tho 
history of California.” The Northern Light brings 
nearly a million of ‘dust.—Particulars of the 
defeat of Walker’s fillibustering expedition to 
Nicaragua are given in the paners.—Private ad- 
vices from Acapulco state that Gen. Santa Anna 
had resigned the Presidency of Mexico, and that 
Alvarez, with 30,000 men, had marched on the 
capitol.—A_ terrific gale occurred off Mazatlan, 
near the Mexican coast,on the Ist and 2d of 
June, in which six sea-vessels, mostly with ful! 
cargoes, and some twenty-five lives, were lost.— 
A severe shock of un earthquake was experienced 
at Los Angeles on the 10th ult., in which ‘ hardly 
a building escaped without damage to its walls, 
or destruction of some portion of its contents.’ 

—Mr. E. Merriam, of Brooklyn, who 
has kept memoranda of the weather in New- 
York city and vicinity for nearly thvee-score years 
and ten, states in the Tribune that the rain fell 
nineteen days last month—and for twelve days 
consecutively, viz., from the 19th tu the 80th; and 
that the rainy term in July in this year, greatly 
exceeded that of any other July for a period of 
two-thirds of a century. The next longest rainy 
seasou in July since 1789, as reported in his mem- 
oranda, was in 1836, when it rained in all fifteen 
days, and for seven days consecutively. 


—There were 664 deaths in New-York 
city last week—an unusually small number for 
the season; but out of these cases, according to 
the official classification, 319 were occasioned by 
disorders of thestomach. This fact suggests to 
the Times that there is ‘death in the pot,’ and 
that people ‘ pay too much attention to the head 
and too little to the stommch.’ 

“ Tt is perfectly marvelous,” it continues, “to 
see with what perfect indifference sensible men 
will sit down ata dinner table, and fill them- 
selves to repletion with dishes, of the component 
parts of which they are totally ignorant, and 
drink mixtures the least il] effeet of which will 
be a certain giddiness of the brain, and a confu- 
sion of the memory. Men who would not be 
‘guilty of the imprudence of employing a lawyer, 
or a physician, or listen to a preacher who had 
not been properly educated and duly licensed ‘by 
competent examiners to practice his profession, 
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will unhesitatingly employ an ignorant cook of 
whom they know nothing, and eat and drink 
whatever he or she may serve up to them.” 

—The twenty-seventh annual Fair of 
the American Institute is announced to be held 
in October at the Crystal Palace, and promises 
(the Tribune says) to be not only larger but 
a better representative of American Industry 
and skill than the Institute has ever offered to the 
public on any former occasion. Randel’s Rail-way 
is to be one great feature in the Fair. “A double 
track will be elevated around the Palace inside, 
one-fifth of a mile, at the same altitude from the 
floor as if erected over the street. Full-sized cars 
will be propelled over the tracks, affording visitors 
who may wish to do so an vpportunity of riding 
around the Palace. Passeugers can enter and 
Jeave the cars while at full speed, without jolting 
or the possibility of an accident.” 


—The Annual Fair of the N, York 
State Agricultural Society is to be held this year 
at Elnira, Chemung Co., on the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th of October next. Gov. J. A. Wright, of Indi- 
ana, will deliver the Annual Address. 

—According to reports from the city 
markets, there is a superabundance ofall kinds 
of fruits and vegetables the present season, of the 
sweetest and tenderest quality. The luscious 
peach, it is said, is pouring into the N. York mar- 
ket by * countless millions.’ 


—President Mahan, formerly of Ober- 
lin, has just published a work on spiritualism, enti- 
tled “Modern Mysteries Explained and Exposed.” 

—Castle Garden, N. Y., was opened 
on the Ist instant as the Emigrant Landing De- 
pot. 

—A Woman’s Rights Convention is 
to be held at Saratoga Springs on the 15th and 
16th of this month. . 

—Ex-President Van Buren and son 
arrived in Kinderhook on the 20th ult., after an 
absence of two years in Europe. 

—Telegraphic communication between 
New York and Newfoundland will soon be com- 
pleted. The iron cable—74 miles long, and weigh- 
ing 400 tons,—to cross the strait between New- 
fuundland and Cape Breton, has arrived from 
England, and will in a few days be let down to 
the bottom of the ocean.—N. Y. Times. 

—G. W. Beardslee, the inventor of 
bass-wood paper, is engaged in erecting a large 
paper-mill for the manufacture of the article, in 
the village of Little Falls, N. Y. It is to be in 
readiness for business about the first of October. 


—The Cleaveland papers give an ac- 
count of a discovery, by Dr. Taylor of that city, 
of a process for the production of a brilliant light 
by the decomposition of water? The apparatus 
is said to be wholly unlike that of Mr. Paine, of 
Worcester, which attracted so much attention a 
few years since. Distinguished chemists have 
examined the process and its results, and pro- 
nuunce it a triumph. The ecst of the apparatus 
is small, the machinery simple, and the cost of 
materials consumed almost nothing.—Evre. Post. 


—The new metal aluminum (the 
metallic base of common clay,) is now said 
to be an unquestionable conquest of science, and 
may be produced in any quantity for $3 a 
pound. Further improvements are expected to re- 
duce its cost to fifty cents, when it will naturally 
replace iron in many household and familiar uten- 
sils. This discovery is one of the positive scien- 
tific achievements of the day.—Jbid. 

—It is stated that twenty-two hundred 
fall grown trees, or the matured crop-of forty- 
four acres of woodland, are required to furnish 
timber for a single seventy-four gun ship. 

—In Warren Cc., Miss., recently, it is 
said, a coroners’ jury returned a verdict that the 
‘deceased died from the visitation of God, or 
some other disease unknown to the jury.’ 


—According to Prof. Agassiz, no fos- 
sils of the rese have ever yet been discovered by 
geologists. He thinks the creation of the plant 
was coéval with that of man. 


—Snow still remains on the north- 
eastern slopes of the White. Mountains in New 
Hampshire. 


—The London corresponcence of the 
Tribune is responsible for the following: “A 
good anecdote is current about the first inter- 
view of the two Allies at Windsor. When the 
French party had retired to their apartments, 








Empress Eugenia remarked that the Queen, ma- 








king every allowance to the Guelph features, was 
not at all handsome, but Napoleon replied sternly ; 
‘She has seven children.’ At the same time 
Prince Albert expressed his admiration of Eu- 
genia’s beauty to the Queen, anc Victoria turn- 
ed proudly round, saying: ‘ She has no children.’ 





An Oneida Journal. 

"Wednesday, Aug. 8.—What is there for jour- 
nal this weck? Our correspondents, as well as 
the Communes, express an interest in the Oneida 
journal. But nothing special has happened here 
lately-that we can think of. Nothing particularly 
new has appeared on the surface of things, and 
the surface of our experience is pretty much all 
that the journal pretends to delineate. On the 
whole, it is a progressive summer with us. Music 
—social, industrial, vocal and instrumental—and 
the art of being happy, has been cultivated with 
encouraging success, ‘There is considerable private 
reading and study going on, but for the present 
a suspension of any intellectual exercises in con- 
cert. The summer is the season perhaps for so- 
cial and physical expansion, and the winter ,for 
spiritual and intellectual growth, Our hay-making 
has been much protracted by the rainy weather 
this summer, but we have got in our hay with 
very little damage. ‘To-day sees the last load in 
the well-filled barn. We have had many a happy 
pleasure party in the hay-field. ‘he women say 
they shall be sorry when the seasun is over. No 
more tossing of the green swarth, no more raking 
into windrows, no more rocking and jouncing on 
the hay-load, no more mowing away on the 
smothering loft. But the gardeners report there 
is plenty of hoeing and weeding to do, in the 
nurseries, strawberry-beds, &c. 
is almost over. 


The pea season 
No more P. B’s when the sun 
is going down. But tomatoes and other fruits 
are coming on We have picked our last currants 
—18 bushels in all. 3837 bushels of peas. 
Several silk peddlers have returned this week.— 
They report,as all authorities do, unbounded fer- 
tility in all directions and prospects of immense 
harvests this fall. ‘he lad who went a peddling 
came home some browned, but not sorry. He 
walked about six miles a day for ten or twelve 
days, made a couple of shillings a day above his 
expenses, and increased his self-possession a good 
deal. One good woman to whom he sold some 
silk, followed him to the gate with motherly ad- 
vice, telling him she hoped he would always be 
an honest peddler. 





Frienps wir Naturre.—Either the world 
is full of notions, er else the Commumty have 
got into a new world where the laws of nature 
are partially compromised for their benefit.— 
Perhaps nature is partial to those who do not 
mistrust her; she certainly indulges us in a 
great many things that were forbidden us in for- 
mer circumstances and associations. We used to 
hear a great deal about the unhealthiness of the 
evening air,—the danger of being out when the 
dew is fatling—of sitting in a draught—or on the 
damp ground, of wetting the feet, &c., ke. There 
were a thousand ways of ‘catching cold,’ where 
we lived abroad. But here, nubody says, ‘You 
will catch cold’—you do not hear the caution once 
a year, anu yet we are very careless in respect. to 
what we should have once thought exposure.— 
We are out in the evening all we please, and find 
nothing noxioue in the air or the dew. We sleep 
with curtains waving in the wind. Our women, 
if the creek is to be crossed, and the bridge is 
not handy, do not scruple to take off their shoes 
and stockings and divide the rippling stream with 
their bare fect. Ifa shower catches them in the 
hay-field, they are the last to run ; one laughs to 
see how leisyrely they take their way home. In 
short, we are on excellent terms with all out- 
doors, the air, the dew, the rain, and mother 
earth. We do not think they are going to hurt 
us, and they accept our confidence and treat us 
benignly. 

We are in similar harmless relations with our 
food.’ It is true we have some habits that hy- 
gienists recommend as natural and healthy. +We 
disse tea and coffee and tobacco, and fruits are 
fast displacing meat cn our table. This is con- 
forming so far to nature that perhaps it will be 
said, no wonder nature agrees with us. Well, no 
matter how, we eat and drink with thankfulness 
and without fear; and what we eat and drink 
does not betray us to any harm. 

The present health of the Community was 
indicated last Saturday evening, when for the 
customary sport at the close of the week, we 
marched to the new-mown meadow, men, women 
and children, some hundred and more, and were 
drilled in military evolutions. We noticed among 


' the ydlunteers, some who are considered the most 
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feeble in the Community, who have the best 
title to be called invalids if we have any, and they 
lost not a step, but measured tread to the beat 
of the drum and orders of the commander for an 
hour or more. None staid at home because they 
weyze sick. 





Correspondence Glances. 


Our friend H. N. L. journalizes as follows: 

July 26.—How much the weather is a topic of 
conversation. In sucha. time as this at least, 
it is the universal talk. Noone ‘ever saw so 
much rain fall in July.? Last week heavy show- 
ers, some times six or eight ina day, drenched 
the earth. This week the rain has been milder, 
but more constant. Grass that was mown early 
last week is yet dripping with moisture in the 
fields, Some who were late with their hoeing, 
will have to let the weeds and coin both grow 
together. That ‘one acre more,’ for want of til- 
lage, May produce some bushels less. A man who 
has just been in, says he has two and a half acres 
of grass down. ‘ He keeps it stirring, but it looks 
rather yellow. A neighbor of his has ten acres 
cut down. As far as men’s ‘lives are sensitive to 
outward things, these fitful showers at this season 
are well calculated to try them. It is under the 
influenze of such trials that so many men seek to 
change their occupation or “location, thinking to 
run away from the perplexities of life. Every 
other place, or every other business seems to them 
like a fairy land, with nothingtoannoy. But the 
better way to run is so to awaken our mward 
sensibilities to the love of Christ that none of 
these outward things can annoy us; till the prince 
of ths world can find nothing in us. This state 
is easier found than that where annoyances do not 
come. This moist hay-weather doves not afflict 
the husbandman alone. We have no hay out to 
be drenched and spoiled, but yet are not exempt 
from annoyance. We have heard persons say that 
they were not made of sugar or salt, to be mel- 
ted by wet; and the saying is more significant 
than elegant; for weather like this proves the dis- 
solving nature of these substances. Crackers and 
candy soften, and without care will mould. Kid 
gloves mildew and spot; cutlery and all polished 
hard-ware, as saws, hoes, and all bright farmer’s 
tools, rust; and dry cod-fish seem ready to float 
in their native clement. Were there any pleasure 
in croaking, this catalogue might be extended in- 
definitely ; and most likely each class and occu- 
pation could add thereto. 

Monday, 80.—Finished the first perusal of ‘The 
Plurality of Worlds.’ Shall need w review some 
portions of it, not in consequence of any obscurity 
in the language—four, for such close reasoning, it is 
presented with wonderful clearness—but in conse- 
quence of frequent interruptions while reading, 
(sometimes two or three while reading one para- 
graph,) I do not fully comprehend all the author's 
conclusions. His presentation of the geological 
theory of the vast age of the earth, though not 
new in itself, gave mea new and very exalted 
idea of the patience of God, 
growth of a thing, the progression towards per- 
fection as well as the ripe and perfect state. And 
Lam pleased to find that some of the like grace 
is given unto me. And when in my own case I 
fee] disposed to look with impatience ahead, and 
with panting haste would leap at once to the ripe 
fruit at the end, and cannot, this example will be 
anew inducement to wait patiently, and even ‘find 
pleasure in the waiting. Hy. Ms de 


He must enjoy the 


A traveling correspondent under date of Sandy 
Creck, Orleans Co., Aug. 2, says: 

Yesterday I feasted on the sight of a very rare 
collection of trees, shrubs, plants, and flowers.— 
Passing through the village of Herlberton, I was 
attracted by the appearance of a garden, and after- 
wards called to observe it more particularly.— 
The propricter, Mr. Reed, was at work in his gar- 
den, and very willingly walked about with me in it 
on learning whence I came. With money enough, 
he has taken the notion that he can enjoy life the 
best by gratifying his Horticultural taste; and 
so he has collected the rarest varietics of trees 
and plants from every quarter. Many of them I 
never saw before, and cannot now recall their un- 
rememberable names. His green-house ccntained, 
among other plants, many varieties of the Cactus, 
a Century Plant with leaves three feet long, the 
Cycus,; (a curious tropical shrub,) &c., &c. In 
the front yard were placed the Aloe, India Rub- 
ber tree, (which was about ten feet high—the 
first eight without leaves or branches,) the Yucca, 
California Soap tree, Siberian Crab apple-tree> 
&e., &e. Inhis garden were several kinds of 
grapes, garden pants of all common and many 





uncon:mon yarictics, and flowers ditto, I saw 
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there for the first time the southern cane from 
which fishing rods are manufactured; it was (2 
or 14 feet high. He had eight different varict..* 
of strawberry plants. For two dozen plants ]» 
paid the last spring $4,00. He has a method oi 
forming his strawberry beds different from ours. 
though perhaps not better. He sets out his plants 
not more than six inches apart, and keeps them 
from running for the first two years,—so gaining 
several crops from the same land. Yours, w, 

A correspondent. makes the following note: 
“TIT asked Mrs. B. yesterday, what particular 
thing turned the current of her feelings into their 
present happy and edifying channel. She laughed 
and said that she ‘came to a spot where she re- 
solved she would be happy if she was miserable. 
She gave up her ‘will about having things her own 
way, and resolved to be happy and do the best. 
she could with things just as they were.’ Very 
soon she found herself happy without any contra- 
dictory feelings.’ 

[We think Mrs. B. succeeded admirably in de- 
scribing in a few words the crisis of victory 
over evil-thinking and self-will. Her answer is 
laughable, and yet there is earnest philosophy in 
it, as all know who have battled with the spirit of 
unthankfulness. } 
ffome Paragraphs. 


The Result of Enthuslasm and Discipline. 


It is an objection sometimes urged 
against Association, that it mfakes per- 
sons stiff and rigid in their movements 
and habits of life. This may be true as 
applied to Associations governed exclu- 
sively or in most part by law, as that ot 
the Shakers, but it can hardly be true ot 
those Associations whose superior motive 
power is attraction. 

But admitting the charge to be true 


to a certain extent,’ even in the latter 


case, is there nothing to come in as an 
offset 2 In the many evolutions of mili- 
tary life samencss of action seems unavoid- 
able. To make the thing what is designed, 
there must be unanimity, precision and 
exactness of movement. This shows it- 
self particularly in the march—the ‘right 
nbout face,’ turning of angles, and above 
all in the step. Carelessness here is 
confusion at once, but performed righ*, 
how symmetrical, how animating the 
whole affair becomes. But how is this 2t- 
tained 2? Weanswer, first by enthusiasm, 
and secondly by discipline. The result 
is concert, promptness and beauty of ac- 
tion. 

The illustration, having reference to 
the exterior of things, is a good one for 
oux purpose. It would be impossible for 
i, A to flourish without the 
two prerequisites—enthusiasm and dixci- 
plite, And there will unavoidably be a 
unitary standard of taste, etiquette, and 
ceneral routine of life to which all will 
harmoniously conform, This may ex- 
pose us to the imputation of acting by 
imitation—of being tame and stereotyped 
in some particulars, and peculiar in others. 
But then consider the results in harmony 
and power of action. H. W. 3. 

Never so Happy. 

Very many things this summer have 
been pleasant reminders to me of the 
days of my childhood, such as rambling 
in the fields, picking berries and enjoying 
the flowers. My heart is full of gratitude 
to God for raising from the dead, as it 
were, my youthful love of nature, with 
the addition of more life and sensibility 
than I eyer dreamed of when young.-— 
I thank God for present experience and 
expect to improve by the teachings of his 
Spirit, and through Christ my Savior be 
enabled always to say; ‘The happiest 
time is now.’ I well remember in my, 


youth of often being told that I was see 
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ing my best days, It hada tendency to 
chill, in a measure, the free and bird-like 
feeling of the heart, but I do not regret 
it ; it led me to the true fountain—Christ. 
In him and him alone, is the secret of all 
happiness, E. W. 


Our Motto. 

I have of late found it very profitable 
to give place to the thought that I am 
apprehended of Christ, for the enjoyment 
of the privileges and blessings of the res- 
urrection. And Iam sensible it would 
be treating Christ with contempt, and in 
every way be very unwise to content my- 
seif with the pursuit of anything short of 
those privileges, while he is inviting me 
to them. This leads me most heartily to 
adopt the motto, ‘The Resurrection or 
Nothing.’ W. R. 1. 


Hid Treasures. 

I have been much interested of late in 
the passage, ‘Great is the mystery of god- 
linees.’ That there is a mystery in the 
gospel that cannot be understood in its 
deepest sense except by those who are in 
communication with the same spirit that 
originated it, is plainly indicated by these 
words, ‘Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom.’ Again, ‘ The 
secret of the Lord is with those that fear 
him and he will show them his covenant.’ 
How privileged then are the called and 
chosen of God! To be made partakers 
of the divine nature and initiated into 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
is a condition so exalted that no wonder 
there is so much skepticism in regard to it. 
But when we lovk at the condition of 
vur acceptance and find that we are to 
become new creatures, little children, 
looking up to God for our daily bread, 
and realizing it in our hearts, our wonder 
ceases. Weare filled with love and ad- 
miration at the wisdom and goodness of 
God that brings to naught the wisdom of 
this world, hiding things from the wise 
and prudent which he reveals unto babes. 

E, H. A. 


‘. No Room for Evil. 

‘I recollect reading a passage in a book 
called the Apocrypha to the New Testa- 
ment, which beautifully portrayed a very 
desirable trait of Christian character, a 
trait we can easily conceive to have been 
practically developed in a high degree by 
the spostle Paul. It said, as Paul and 
Demas journeyed together on their way 
to a certain city, that Demas was full of 
hypocrisy and*envy towards Paul, but 
that Paul being wholly intent on the good- 
ness Of God, loved him exceedingly.— 
This state of mind, wholly intent or 
absorbed in the goodness of God, and 
carestly devoted to his servicg, leaves 
no room for evil to enter, but on the 
other hand, it keeps us open to an influx 
of the fountain of life and love, which 
will naturally flow out to those around 
us; making it easy to love our enemies 
—to serve one another in love, and exer- 
cise that charity that secketh not its own, 
that endureth all things, and never fail- 
eth. J. A. 


Satistied Ambition. 

There is great happiness in satisfied 
ambition ; not gratified ambition in its 
fullest sense, but ambition which is still 
on the pursuit and yet satisfied. It is 
ambition stimulated and at the same 
time quieted by a fore-knoweledge of its 
success, It is ambition born not of the 
will of man, or of the will of the flesh, 


immor‘al. In respect to any particular 
good, we find that God can start us on 
the pursuit with strong ambition, and 
give us also rest in the assurance that we 
shall gain what we desire. There is an 
element of peace and quietness m any 
ambition he excites, because it contains 
the prescience of success, There is no 
haste in it—time is nothing ; the pursuit 
is pleasant, and we do not. fear’ that we 
shall Jose our appetite—we did not create 
it, and cannot sustain it ; but he whose 
gifts are without repentance, can renew 
the appetite every day, and from year to 
year, and perfectly satisfy ambition all 
the way to its goal. H. 





Song. 


A maid reclined behind a stream, 
At fall of summer day, 

And half awake and half a-dream, 
She watched the ripples play ; 

She marked the waters fall and heave, 
The deepening shadows throng, 

And heard, as darkened down the eve, 
The river’s babbling song. 

And thus‘it sang with tickling tongue, 
That rippling shadowy river— 

‘Youth’s brightest day will fade away 
Forever and forever! 


The twilight past, the moon at last 
Rose broadly o’er the night, 
Each ripple gleams beneath her beams, 
As wrought in silver bright. 

The heaving waters glide along, 
But mingling with their voice, 





‘The nightingale now pours his song, 
And makes the shades rejoice. 
And thus he sang with tuneful vvice, 
That bird beside the river— 
‘When youth is gone true love shines on, 
Forever and forever !’ 
[Dublin University Magazine. 





The Puritan Soldiery. 

The following description of the Puritan forces 
under Cromwell, is taken from Macaulay’s Histo- 
ryof England: 

The army which now became supreme in the 
State was an army very different from any that 
has since been seen among us. At present the 
pay of the common soldier is not such as can 
seduce any but the humblest class of English 
laborers from their calling. A barricr almost 
impassable separates him from the commission- 
ed officer. The great majority of those who 
rise high in the service rise by purchase. So 
numerous and extensive are the remote depen- 
deneies of England, that every man who enlists 
in the line must expeet to pass many years in 
exile, and some years in climates unfavorable 
to the health and vigor of the European race. 
The army of the Long Parliament was raised 
for home service. The pay of the private sol- 
dier was much above the wages earned by the 
great body of the people ; and, if he distiv- 
guished hiwself by intelligence and courage, 
he might hope to attain high commands. | The 
ranks were accordingly composed of persons 
superior in station and edneation to the multi- 
tude. These persons, sober, moral, diligent, 
and accustomed to reflect, had been induced to 
take up arms, not by the pressure of want, not 
by the love of novelty and licence, not by the 
arts of recruiting officers, but by religious and 
political zeal, mingled with the desire of dis- 
tinction and promotion. The boast of the 
soldiers, as we find it recorded in fheir solemn 
resolutions, was, that they had not been foreed 
into the service, nor had enlisted chiefly for 
the sake of lucre ; that they were no junissa- 
ries, but free-born Englishmen, who had, of 
their own accord, put their lives in jeopardy for 
the liberties and religion of England, and whose 
right and duty it was to watch over the welfare 
of the nation which they had saved. 

A force thus composed might, without inju- 
ry to its efficiency, be indulged in some liber- 
ty which, if allewed to any other troops, 
would have proved subversive of all discipline. 
In general, soldiers who should form them- 
selves into political clubs, elect delegates, and 
pass resolutions on high questions of state, 
would soon break loose from alt control, would 
cease to form an army, and would become the 
worst and most dangerous of mobs, Nor would 
it be safe, in our time, to tolerate in any regi- 
ment religious meetings, at which a. corporal 
versed in Scripture should lead the devotions 
of his less gifted colonel, and admonish a back- 
sliding major. But such was the intelligence, 
the gravity, and the self-command of the war- 
riors whom Cromwell had trained. that in their 
camp a political organization, and a religious 
organization could exist without destroying 
military organization. The same men who, off 
duty, were noted as demagogues and field- 
preachers, were distinguished by steadiness, by 
the spirit of order, aud by prompt obedience 
on watch, on drill, and on the field of battle. 





*but of the will of God ; and is theretore 


In war this strange furce was irresistible.— 





The stubborn courage characteristic of the 
English people was, by the system of Crom- 
well, at once regulated and stimulated. Other 
leaders have maintained order asstrict. Other 
leaders have inspired their followers with zeal 
as ardent. But in his camp alone the most 
rigid discipline was found in company with the 
fiercest enthusiasm. His troops moved to vic- 
tory with the precision of machines, while burn- 
ing with the wildest fanaticism of Crusaders. 
From the time when the army was remodelled 
to the time when it was disbanded, it never 
found, neither in the British islands or on the 
Continent, an enemy who could stand its onset. 
In England, Scotland, Ireland, Flanders, the 
Puritan warriors, often surrounded by difficul- 
ties, sometimes contending against threefold 
odds, not only never failed to conquer, but never 
failed to destroy and break in pieces whatever 
force was opposed to them. They at length 
came to regard the day of battle asa day of 
certain triumph, and marched against the most 
renowned battalions of Europe with disdainful 
confidence. ‘Turenne was startled by the shout 
of stern exultation with which Lis English allies 
advanced to the combat, and expressed the 
delight of a true soldier, when he learned that 
it was ever the fashion of Cromwell’s pikemen 
to rejoice greatly when they bebeld the enemy ; 
and the banished Cavalicrs felt an emotion ot 
national pride, when they saw a brigade of 
their countrymen ‘ outnumbered by foes and 
abandoned by allies, drive before it in head- 
long rout the finest infantry of Spain, and force 
& passage into a counterscarp which had just 
been pronounced impreguable by the ablest of 
the Marshals of France. 

But that which chiefly distinguished the army 
of Cromwell from other armies was the austere 
morality and the fear of God which pervaded all 
ranks. Itis acknowledged by the most zeal- 
ous Royalists that, iu that singular camp, no 
oath was heard, no drunkenness or gambling 
was seen, and that, during the long dominion 
of the soldiery, the property of the peaceable 
citizen and the honour of woman were held sa- 
ered, If outrages were committed, they were 
outrages of a very different kind from thosé of 
which a victorious army is generally guilty.— 
No servant girl complained of the rough gal- 
lantry of the redeoats. Not an ounce of 
plate was taken from the shops of the gold- 
smiths. Buta Palagian sermon, or a window 
on which the Virgin and Child were painted, 
produced in the Puritan ranks an excitement 
which it required the utmost exertions of the 
officers to quell. One of Cromwell’s chief 
difficulties was to restrain his musketeers and 
dragoqns from jnvading by main force the pul- 
pits of ministers whose discourses, to use the 
language of that time, were not savoury ; and 
too many of our cathedrals stili bear the marks 
of the hatred with which those stern spirits re- 
garded every vestige of Popery. 

2 

Tue Userutyess or Birps.—It takes man- 
kind a great while to learn the ways of Prov- 
idence, and to understand that things are bet- 
ter contrived for him than he can contrive 
them himsclf. Of late the people are begin- 
ning to learn that they have mistaken the 
character of most of the little birds, and have 
not understood the object of the Almighty in 
creating them. They are looked upon as the 
fricnds, and very great friends, of those who 
sow and reap. It has been seen that they 
live. mostly on insects, which are among the 
worst enemies of the agriculturist, and that, 
if they take now and then a grain of wheat, 
they levy but a small tax for the immense 
services rendered. In this altered state of 
things legislatures are passing laws for the 
protection of little birds, and inoreasing the 
penalties to be enforced upon the bird-killers. 
An illustration of the value of some of the 
winged tribe is now before us in a paragraph 
from a paper in Binghampton, N, Y. 

A farmer in that neighborhood wished to 
borrow a gun of a neighbor, for the purpose 
of killing som. yellow birds in his field of 
wheat, eating up the grain. His neighbor de- 
clined to loan the gun, for he thought the birds 
useful. In order, however, to gratify his cu- 
riosity he shot one of them, opencd its crop, 
and found in it two hundred weevils, and but 
four grains of wheat, and in these four grains 
the weevil had burrowed! This was a most in- 
structive lesson, and worth the life of the poor 
bird, valuable as it was. This bird is said to 
resemble the canary and to sing finely. One 
of our citizens, a careful observer and owner 
of many farms, called qur attention to this 
paragraph, and wished ‘us to use it as a text 
for sermonizing, for the benefit of the farmers 
and others who may look upon little birds as 
inimical to their interests. He says he has 
studied the subject, asa lover of natural his- 
tory as well as a hunter and a farmer, and he 
knows there is hardly a bird that flies that is 
not a friend of the farmer and the gardener. 
We think the gentleman is right, and bope 





his suggestions will have their due weight.— 
New Haven Palladium. 





A Doc Srory.-A Newfoundland dog, on 
leaving his master’s house was often assailed } 
a number of little, noisy dogs in the streets. He 
usually passed them with apparent unconcern, 
as if they were beneath his notice ; but one little 
cur was particularly troublesome, and at length 
carried his impudence so far as to bite the New. 
foundland dog in the leg. This was a degree 
of wanton insult beyond what he could patiently 
endure; and he instantly turned round, ray 
after the offender, and seized him by the skin 
of his back. In this way he carried him in 
his mouth to the quay, and holding, him some 
time over the water, at length dropped him 
into it. He did not, however, seem to design 
that the culprit should be punished capitally, 
He waited a little while, until the poor animal, 
who was not used to the element, was not only 
well ducked, but nearly sinking, and then 
plunged in, aud brought him safe to land.— 
Dr. Abel. ; 

very Man mis own Umpretia.—-Mr, 
Parkyns, the Abyssinian traveller, adopted a 
very primitive mode of keeping bis apparel 
dry, at a time when be had no change of suit ; 
he simply took off his clothes, and sat upon 
them ina bundle until the rain was over !— 
Art of Travel. : 





Ideas and Anecdotes, 
From Holyoake’s Hints on Public Speaking. 


—An appeal to experience is the best test we 
have of the force of an inducement. ‘*The argu. 
ment,” says Emerson, “ which has not the power 
to reach my own practice, I may well doubt will 
fail ty reach yours. I have heard an experienced 
counsellor say, that he never feared the effect up- 
on the jury, of a lawyer who does not believe in 
his heart that his client ought to have a verdict.” 


—The art of education consists in finding out 
what the child or adult wants to know. Inspired 
with desire to know, he is inspired with power 
to learn, and excited aptitude is the happy moment 
of acquirement. 


—The wgy to speak and write what sha'l not 
go out of fashion, is to speak and write sincerely. 
Take Sidney’s maxim; ‘Look in thy heart and 
write. He that writes to himself writes to an 
eternal public. 


Tur Errectivenrss or Simtirs.—To preserve 
peace and to do good, is a very old maxim of mor- 
ality. Feltham thus enforces it:—‘‘When two, 
goats, on a narrow bridge met over a deep stream, 
was not-he the wiser that lay down for the other 
to pass, over him, rather than he that would haz- 
ard Loth their lives by contending 2? He preserved: 
himself from danger, and made the other» become 
debtor to him fer his safety. [will never think 
myself disparaged either by preserving ce or 
doing goud.” This comparison elevates thie }senti- 
ment, relieves its repetition from tritenessp ani 
gives it the freshness of truth. 


Berore Honor 1s Wumr.iry.—A young preach- 
er who had ascended the pulpit with great con- 
fidence, but who broke down in the middle of his 
sermon, was met by Rowland Hill as he was rush- 
ing from the pulpit. ‘ Young man,’ said Rowland, 
‘had you ascended the pulpit in the spirit in 
which you descend, you would have descended in 
the spirit in which you ascended.’ 


A Law Srory.—A few years ago, a couple of 
Dutchmen, Von Vampt and Van Bones, lived on 
friendly terms on the high hills of Limestone. A 
last they fell out overa dog. Ven Vampt killed 
Van Bones’ canine companion. Bones, choosing to 
assume the killing to have been intentional, sued 
Vampt for dainages. They were called in due 
time into court, when the defendant in the case 
was asked by the judge whether he killed the 
dog. ‘Pesure I kilt him,’ said Vampt, ‘but let 
Bones prove it. This being quite satisfactory, 
the plaintiff in the action was called on to answer 
afew questions, and among others he was asked 
by the judge at what amount he estimated the dam- 
ages. He did not well understand the question, 
and so, to be a little plainer, the judge inquired 
what he thought the dog to be worth? ‘Pe 
sure,’ replied Bones, ‘the dog was worth nothing, 
but since he was so mean as _ to kill him, he shall 
pay de fuli value of him.’ How many suits have 
occupied the attention of courts—how many con- 
tests have engaged the time of the public, ‘and 
have been waged with virulence and invective, 
having no more worthy difference than that of 
Von Yampt and Van Bones! 





Everywhere there is a class of men who cling 
with iondness to whatever is ancient, and who, 
even when convinced by overpowering reasons 
that innovation would be beneficial, consent to it 
with many misgivings and forebodings. We find 
also everywhere another class of men sanguine in 
hope, bold in speculation, always pressing for- 
ward, quick to discern the imperfections of what+ 
ever exists, disposed to think lightly of the risks 
and inconveniences which attend improvements, 
and disposed to give every change credit for being 
an improvement. In the sentiments of both 
classes there is something to approve. But of 
both the best specimens will be found not far 
from the common frontier. ‘The extreme section 
of one class consists of bigoted dotards; the ex- 
treme section of the other consists of shallow and 
reckless empirics.— Macaulay. 

















